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JOHN MASEFIELD 


E very copious writer is uneven. Unevenness, provided 
the output is large, is often a sign of genius. This is 
true of every kind of creative work. Sibelius, creator 
of the mighty symphonies, has also produced great numbers 
of salon pieces, morceaux , of which Sir Arnold Bax remarks 
despairingly that they are not even vulgar. It is admitted 
nowadays that not all of Shakespeare’s work is on the highest 
level; and the same is true of lesser artists. 

Now it would obviously be stupid and uncritical to judge 
Shakespeare or Sibelius or anybody else on the strength of 
his minor work. It is the best work which matters, the 
peaks of genius, die uplands of high talent. We are not 
concerned with the failures, or with the successes cast in a 
small mould. Sibelius may have written supremely effec¬ 
tive salon pieces, admirably appropriate programme music. 
Such smaller works serve their occasion and have their day. 
We are concerned with what survives its occasion. 

John Masefield is a copious writer, and one of the most 
uneven whom our rime can show. His official position as 
Poet Laureate has stimulated him to produce, conscientiously 
and dutifully, a number of morceaux , the poetic equivalent of 
journalism, works of which the chief interest has been the 
occasion that evoked them. The volume of his collected 
poems is corpulent; he has written novels, and a number of 
other works in prose. The theatre knows him, and he has 
een, in memorable instances, a historian. Altogether, the 
volume of his work is far too large to be considered in¬ 
telligently in a pamphlet. For this reason I propose to 
make an arbitrary selection, picking out certain works 
which seem to me to represent, at its most sensitive and 
vigorous the intermittent genius of one of the most lovable 
ot -English writers. Some of these works will be of the 

S ' ? thcrs wiU show , even if imperfectly, gifts 
° e ghest class, and sympathies so generous as to warm 
and quicken the work that surrounds them. 

I shall pick out from the poems one masterpiece, Reynard 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 

the Foxy a couple of first-class narrative poems, Dauber and 
The Everlasting Mercy , and a handful of shorter pieces. I 
shall give thanks for the best book about Shakespeare which 
has been written in our time ; call to your attention two 
prose narratives which are a sufficient discharge for any 
obligations that should fall upon a Poet Laureate ; touch on 
some reminiscences, mention a play or two, and give what 
space I can to three novels. The earliest of these is tentative 
and imperfect, shot here and there with truth of a rare de¬ 
gree. The others glow with a magic quality of which I can 
say little more than that one is full of morning sunlight, the 
other of sunset fire. The more closely one comes to con¬ 
sider any aspect of Masefield’s work, the more deeply docs 
one realize that the man is, essentially and all the time, a poet. 
Even at their flattest and most dutiful, the worst of the oc¬ 
casional pieces have style and technical polish. They are 
well groomed. 


II 

A few lines about the man may be helpful when we come 
to consider his work. There is always behind that work an 
enormous diffidence. On the peaks, when the man is in¬ 
spired and certain, this diffidence fills away, and we get that 
intangible and magic quality which is best called authority. 
Elsewhere, the diffident note creeps in, till in places we feel 
that the poet is like an unaccustomed man in a fashionable 
restaurant, looking to see which knife and fork his host takes 
up before he dare touch his own. We find, especially in the 
early work, a derivative quality which springs from an 
exaggerated respect for other writers. 

This often happens in the case of writers who are late in 
learning their literary manners. Masefield was bom in 
1878, at Ledbury, in Herefordshire. His early days were 
spent on a farm. As soon as he was old enough, he learnt 
seamanship in the Conway , and passed some years in America, 
working at various jobs and reading widely in prose and 
verse. He read deeply in the English poets, Chaucer, Spenser, 
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Sidney, Shelley, Keats, all he could lay his hands on, and 
began to write his own first poems. In 1897 he came back 
to England. 

These experiences, as we shall soon see, contributed to the 

work that lay ahead of him. Love and knowledge of the 

English countryside were innate. The sea and seafaring 

folk had been stamped upon the impressionable years of his 

adolescence. He had learned to fend for himself, and to 

observe people who worked hard for their living by earning 

his own amongst them : and, at the right time, the right 

reading had come his way in a book store, and the future 

Laureate had drunk of a pure English spring of inspiration, 

in a country which isolated him, and so increased its power. 

Strongest of all, his youth gave him a life-long and passionate 

sympathy with the under-dog, the unprivileged, the victim, 

the man or woman or child (or animal) who is 4 \ard done 
by 

This sort of experience, and encounters with writers for 

whom he felt varying degrees of admiration that sometimes 

rose to awe ; the feeling of being a beginner, an amateur 

among writers whose accomplishment seemed to him far 

ahead of his own ; these, plus a natural sensitiveness, were 

more than enough to account for the quality of diffidence 

winch is apparent every time Masefield speaks in public. 

He is an effective speaker, in that he at once commands die 

sympathy and liking of his audience, but, until he warms up, 

his delivery shows clear signs of diffidence and the effort to 
overcome it. 

Speaking once at Oxford of Reynard the Fox , and how he 
came to write it, he told how he was walking one day in a 
wood and saw a fox’s earth stopped up. 

‘ I looked at it, and I thought, “ My God ! What must 

it feel like to be hunted over miles of country, to struggle to 

your safe earth, with the hounds just behind you, and find it 
stopped ? y 

The,tension in the voice, the sudden explosion on ‘ Mv 
k. <Jod . , the force and sincerity of the speaker, make up a 
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memory so vivid that it is the first thing that springs to my 
mind when Masefield’s name is recalled. He has written at 
some length on the experiences which led him to write 
Reynard the Fox , 1 but nothing in his account is as vivid or 
convincing as this spoken expression of feeling. 

With that memory, and the poem itself, comes to my 
mind his book about Shakespeare. 

Ill 

Masefield’s Shakespeate was published in 1911, in the 
Home University Library. In certain details, on the purely 
factual and bibliographical side, later works have superseded 
it, but as a piece of pure criticism it is unsurpassed. I come 
to it before any other of Masefield’s work, because it shows 
him as possessed of an imagination capable of measuring the 
heights of Shakespeare’s work. The insight of certain 
passages in it is Shakespearian. 

Masefield had long pondered the mind and work of 
Shakespeare, and had the advantage of discussing it with a 
playwright whose insight matched his own. The recollec¬ 
tions of J. M. Synge which Masefield has set down 2 show 
how close was the friendship between these two men, each 
sensitive, shy, and burning with creative energy, each 
happiest with simple people and in simple surroundings. 
Masefield’s book was published not long after his friend’s 
death. (Incidentally, he remarks of Synge, ‘ His mind was 
perhaps a little like Shakespeare’s ’.) The productions of 
William Poel had stimulated young and active minds, and 
Masefield, at the time when he wrote the book, was much 
in the theatre and among theatrical people. The book is 
short; as I said, we have more material now on the 
bibliographical side, and textual criticism has advanced 
some distance in forty years : but the consideration of each 
play, the summary of the plot, followed by criticism and 
comment, remain the most stimulating and creative feat of 

1 In Recent Prose (Heinemann, 1924) 

2 ibid. 
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Shakespearian criticism I have seen. It is fearless, authorita¬ 
tive, and it shows knowledge of the theatre. 

W. B. Yeats (another friend) said once that when con¬ 
sidering any moment of past time we must forget all that has 
happened since. Masefield’s Shakespeare blazes with energy 
to-day : its judgements are as swift and compelling as ever 
they were. It is still masterly. When we consider its date 
it justifies any admiration we are capable of giving. 

The directness, the vigour, the unacademic force of the 
writing is evident in the first lines about Love’s Labours Lost: 

The play gives the reader the uncanny feeling that something 
real inside the piece is trying to get out of the fantasy. The 
lip-love rattles like a skeleton’s bones. The love of Biron for 
Rosaline is real passion. The conflict throughout is the con¬ 
flict of the unreal with tire real. 

The play seems to have been written in a literary or senti¬ 
mental mood, and revised in a real mood. 

Here is the summing-up of Titus Andronicus : 

There can be no doubt that Shakespeare wrote a little of this 

tragedy ; it is not known when ; nor why. Poets do not sin 

against their art unless they are in desperate want. Shakespeare 

certainly never touched this job for love. There is only one 

brief trace of his great, rejoicing triumphant manner. It is 

possible that the play was brought to him by his theatre- 

manager, with some such words as these : ‘ This piece is very 

bad, but it will succeed, and I mean to produce it, if I can start 

rehearsals at once. Will you revise it for me? Please do 

what you can with it, and write in lines and passages where you 

tlunk it is wanting. And whatever happens please let me have 
it by Monday . 

There has not been enough of this kind of Shakespearian 

criticism, which springs from understanding and knowledge 
ot the way the theatre works. 

The whole book is shot with light. 

King John presents that most subtle of all the images of 
treachery, a man who cannot conform to the standard of his 
own ideas. He fails as a king because his intellect prompts him 
to attempt what is really beyond the powers of his nature to 
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perform. By his side, with an irony that is seldom praised, 
Shakespeare places the figure of the Bastard, the man who ought 
to have been king, die man fitted by nature to rule the English, 
the man without intellect but with a rough capacity, the man 
whom we meet again, as a successful king, in the play of 
Henry V. 

Prince Hal is the Shakespearian character whom Mase¬ 
field most heartily dislikes. He will grant him no merit, as 
prince or king, save animal courage and capacity for affairs. 

There is no good-fellowship in him, no sincerity, no whole- 
heartedness. He makes a mock of the drawer who gives him 
his whole little pennyworth of sugar. His jokes upon Falstaff 
are so little good-natured that he stands upon his princehood 
whenever the old man would retort upon him. He impresses 
one as quite common, quite selfish, quite without feeling. 
When he learns that his behaviour may have lost him his pros¬ 
pective crown he passes a sponge over his past, and fights like a 
wild cat for the right of not having to work for a living. 

This vehemence is typical, and, however we regard it, it 
springs from Masefield's warm humanity and sense of 
fellowship. Sensitive, loyal, affectionate, loving simple 
men, he cannot forgive what seems to him treachery to¬ 
wards them. His view of Prince Hal has been sharply 
challenged, notably by Professor Dover Wilson. I quote 
it not in order to take sides for or against, but as evidence 
upon the kind of man whose work we are inspecting. As 
would any man who had sailed before the mast, he glows at 
the tavern scenes, at the miraculous talk between Falstaff and 
Shallow, between Falstaff and Doll. Masefield is all of a 
piece. If they will have him, he will sit at table with the 
common soldiers, rather than with the captains and the 
kings. 

Everywhere in his account of the plays, Masefield s under¬ 
standing of human character gleams and sheds light. 

Emilia, Iago’s wife, a common nature, with no more intelli¬ 
gence than a want of illusion, enters a moment too late to stay 
for the slaughter, but too soon for Iago s purpose. She is the one 
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person in the play certain to be loyal to Desdemona. She is the 
one person in the play who, judging from her feelings, will 
judge rightly. The finest part of the play is that scene in which 
her passionate instinct sees through the web woven about 
Odiello by an intellect that has put aside all that is passionate 
and instinctive. 

One more quotation, the lines with which he ends his 
account of Lear . 

The heart-breaking scene at the end has been blamed as 
* too painful for tragedy Shakespeare’s opinion of what is 
tragic is worth that of all his critics together. He gave to every 
soul in this play an excessive and terrible vitality. On die 
excessive terrible soul of Lear he poured such misery that the 
cracking of die great heart is a thing of joy, a relief so fierce that 
the audience should go out in exultation singing— 

‘ O, our lives* sweetness ! 

That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once ! * 

Tragedy is a looking at fate for a lesson in deportment on 
life s scaffold. If we find the lesson painful, how shall we face 
the event ? 

I regard this short book as crucial in Masefield’s life and 

work. It is one of the few written about Shakespeare 

which makes sense to poets and men of the theatre, rather 

than to dons and students. It is imaginative criticism, the 

only sort of criticism which can illumine great works of 
imagination. 

One further passage should be noted, if we are to under¬ 
stand the stature of the man at whom we are looking. It 
comes, not from the book on Shakespeare, but from an 
essay on play-writing, in which, of course, Shakespeare is 
frequently mentioned. Masefield is talking of what you 
need, if you are to be a playwright. 

You want no great equipment, no learning, but a love of the 
art, no great knowledge of life, only the eye to see, and the 
heart to feel, and the will to keep at it. . . . 

And at last, if you keep on, you will come to die heart of the 
matter, how you are yourself the agony or the contest, the two 
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halves of you trying to make or do a justice ; not a police- 
court justice, not a sentimental justice, not a giving to him that 
hath not, as in the Robin Hood poems, not simply the turning 
of the wheel, as in Chaucer, not even the sorting of black from 
white, but the equal justice of God, in the apprehending of 
which men become almost as God and speak with divine beauty 
and divine mercy, seeing past, present and future. And when 
you come to that point you will know that the whole matter is 
a wrestle here for just that wisdom, and that while you wrestle 
you weave round yourself a net from which there is no es¬ 
caping, you lay a trap into which you fall, and work a justice 
upon yourself. And to submit to that justice is a kind of con¬ 
quest, a kind of triumph, and men will stand at your body, at 
your grave, and say this was a man, who in this perishing world 
saw a beauty that cannot perish, and in the mean soul and the 
great soul in passion, saw the purpose of God working a justice 
that endures, beyond our world of little perishing things. 

IV 

That Masefield's love of simple folk and his poet's pre¬ 
cision of language are no mere reaction to Shakespeare is 
strongly evident in his novels. Some judges have written 
off the beautiful and passionate novel Lost Endeavour as an 
adventure tale for boys. It is an adventure tale for boys, 
written with the kindled imagination of a poet, and there¬ 
fore a joy to all lovers of fine story-telling. 

The same applies, if less fully, to another novel, The Bird 
of Dawning. Although it was written later, we will take it 
first. Looking at Masefield's work for what it has to give 
us, we are not bound to dates. 

The Bird of Dawning is unevenly written, and, as a whole, 
it does not reach the level of Lost Endeavour. But the good 
things in it are so good, and so many, that no survey of 
Masefield’s work can afford to pass it by. It opens splen¬ 
didly. Mr. Trewsbury is second mate of the Blackgauntlet , a 
China clipper, taking part in the famous tea-race home. He 
is an artist—not only because his ambition is to be a painter. 

He had often gone over in his mind some of the emergencies 
in his profession, with the thought ‘ What should I do, or what 
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ought I to do, if. . .’. He had thought out for himself plans 
for many emergencies : mast yards and sails going : ship 
breaching to, ship brought aback, or caught by the lee in foul 
weather, the rudder carrying away : cables parting in a road : 
and collision in storm, fog, dock, port or at sea. He had 
thought of a smash such as diis. Why, only a few nights 
before, in a middle watch in the Trades, he had thought of this 
very thing, of getting out the boats in a hurry. He had even 
prided himself on having the boats clear for lowering : yet 
here he was caught in the middle watch with both boats topsy¬ 
turvy from the painters. 

For the Blackgauntlet , through no fault of her demented 
captain, was holed by a steamer, and sank before he got his 
boats clear. Trewsbury’s was clear, and it picked up only 
one survivor. The story tells of this boat’s crew and its 
sufferings, until a ship is sighted which turns out to be The 
Bird of Dawning , mysteriously abandoned. Shorthanded as 
they are, they sail her home, and win the prize. 

This fable, so characteristic of Masefield, does not, for all 
its excitement, fulfil the promise of its early chapters. The 
talk between Trewsbury and Duntisboume as they pace the 
deck, the death of Pots, the assault of the terrible wave, the 
flying fish lit up by the flare, arc episodes of a very high 
order. Presently, however, some of the intensity goes from 
the tale. It seems as if the writer had laid it aside, and it had 
lost its hold on him. Whatever the reason, The Bird of 
Dawning settles down to being an excellent yam, after 
holding out the promise of being something more. 

In Lost Endeavour , an earlier book, Masefield achieved 
complete success. The story never falters. It is conceived 
and executed in a single sustained blaze of imagination. 
The boy Charles, sent on an errand by his schoolmaster, is 
kidnapped, taken overseas, and sold as a slave. With him 
is a master from the school. The story develops into a hunt 
for lost treasure, but treasure of an unusual kind. Is the 
endeavour lost ? Is any endeavour lost, to which men have 
dedicated all their passions and their energies ? ‘ We done 

it good with kegs of powder .’ When we read this story 
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of high hope frustrated by low and stupid men, we under¬ 
stand better the indignation roused in Masefield by the 
prince who ‘ would have made a good pander V 
Two passages from Lost Endeavour are valuable to us in 
our inquiry. Each points towards the best in Masefield’s 
poetry. 

You may have seen birds or rabbits shot in the fields, and 
wondered at the suddenness widi which the change from life to 
death comes. In one second the creature is running or flying, 
full of splendid energy. In the next it is a crumpled and bloody 
heap of feathers or fur, batting the ground while its eyes film. 
The change in the boat was like that. For one second we were 
all pulling and straining, hearing the feet of the seamen, and the 
locks clicking and the flints snapping. In the next second, be¬ 
fore the roar of the guns was gone, violent death was among us, 
and one of us was crying out that he was hit. There was 
nothing to announce death, only a sharp little thudding noise 
made by the bullets as diey struck. Yet in that second there 
was all that shocking change, and those men had gone to their 
accounts, in the midst of all that violence, fresh from murder 
and robbery. I think that that moment was one of the most 
terrible ever spent by me. It made me very lonely ; I cannot 
describe it better than diat—very lonely, and wanting to cry. 
What moved me most was seeing them toss the dead men over¬ 
board, there and then, with neither prayer nor feeling, only a 
grumble at their weight. It was that callous toss over the side 
which seemed to brand it into me that I was shut away now 
from my own party in life, the party of order and honesty. I 
was being carried away, out into the dark, with outlaws whose 
hearts were like millstones. Life had been very cruel to me so 
far. I remember thinking of a little brook at home which had 
the property of crusring the leaves which dropped into it with a 
coat of lime till they were really leaves of lime, with their true 
leaf-like qualiries gone from them. I should be like one of 
those leaves—the human being in me dead, and all the added 
callousness and cruelty crusting me over till they were all the 
nature of me. 

There is a great deal of Masefield there, and the testimony 

1 pantler: a Shakespearian word for an officer in a great family who had 
charge of the bread and other provisions. 
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becomes impressive when we realize that the man who wrote 
this also wrote the book on Shakespeare. And, for sheer 
truth of poetic imagination, what about this ? 

You will want to know how the battle went ; and how, as 
we ran alongside, our gang boarded. You will want to hear 
about the decks, the men with the handkerchiefs tied about their 
heads, the sudden falling of the killed, and all the violent hurry 
with which life and death mingle in a fight at sea. I cannot tell 
you anydiing of all that. I was down in the night of the fore¬ 
peak, hearing very little, except the wash and suck of the water 
parted by the bows, and die crying out of the rats. I heard a 
voice call, from somewhere outside the ship and an answer 
from the deck in Spanish. Then another hail, startlingly loud 
and near, followed by a bumping crash which flung me over. 
As I fell we bumped again, grindingly, as though the side of 
the ship were being crushed on a millstone. Then I heard cries 
and a shot or two, a stillness, dicn another mighty bump, with 
heavy falling on the deck above, as blocks and gear were shaken 
down from aloft by the collision. Shots and cries, both 
strangely unmeaning to me, followed on the last collision ; then 
they too ceased, and it was all pretty quiet except for die 
grinding of the two ships togedier, and die sudden shouting out 
of Silvestre's voice, asking somebody a question. The water 
choked up between the two vessels. People were talking. 
Someone cried out ‘ Yes * at a random, in answer to Silvestre. 
A voice called out excitedly to swing the foreyards before they 
got themselves tangled into kinks. The brace rattled out, and I 
heard men calling out as diey hauled. Presently someone just 
above me shouted aft. 

* Yes. Down in the fore-peak ’ ; and then another English¬ 
man called to others to ‘ get along diere ; march \ 

We are now in a position from which we can intelligently 
approach Masefield’s poetry. 


V 

Masefield’s first book of poems, Salt Water Ballads , 
attracted a good deal of attention. The fact of his having 
served as a seaman had something to do with this ; so had 
the roughness and the deliberate crudity of language with 
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which he challenged the taste of the time. At his debut, the 
poet rang the changes on almost every kind of literary 
behaviour, ranging from 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds' cries 
to 


She settled, settled, listed, heeled, 'n' then may I be cust, 

If her sneezin', wheezin’ boiler-pipes did not begin to bust ! 

His work showed the influence of other writers, among 
them Kipling. Such susceptibility is healthy in a new 
writer, a good sign. Masefield presently digested the 
characteristics of the work he admired in his contemporaries, 
and was able to turn for support to earlier poets, whose 
gifts and bent of mind his own resembled, and who stood 
far enough away to hold no danger for him. The poet who 
recognizes a kindred spirit across the centuries will not be 
damaged by imitating him, for he will be obliged to give the 
other’s spirit a new body ; whereas, if we derive from a 
contemporary, we arc hkely to copy, as it were, his linea¬ 
ments or his clothes. So, in revealing a kinship with the 
realist Crabbe, and presently with Chaucer, Masefield was 
to nourish his own genius and develop his proper utterance. 

Returning to Salt Water Ballads , we see the poet rather 
ill at ease, rather self-conscious in his claim to use vernacular 
as the basis for some of his work. I say as the basis, for it 
will be at once apparent that he has had to adapt his sea¬ 
going lingo to the needs of his verse. Often the adaptation 
is weak. For instance, in the last line quoted above, a 
speaker who said ’n for ‘ and ' would never say ‘ did not 
begin ' : Masefield has allowed his metre to force him into 
a linguistic absurdity, important because it loses the very 
end he was aiming at, the end of realistic speech. He is 
compromising ; and the result is an artificial speech, a new 
poetic convention. 

In Poems and Ballads , his next collection, he shows greater 
skill and greater independence. Some of these poems have 
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passed into the common stock of the English language : 
Cargoes , for instance, and Captain Stratton s Fancy. Well 
known though Cargoes is, we will have it : 

Quinquereme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

This, in the first decade of the century, was notable indeed 
lor its freedom and its easy disregard of current poetic 
fashion. There was nothing defiant or self-conscious about 
this. It marked a poet with a voice of his own ; it more 
than outweighed the borrowings from Yeats and Kipling. 
Poems and Ballads advanced Masefield’s name, without 
suggesting the direction in which he was rapidly heading. 

Far more stir was created by a long narrative poem, The 
Everlasting Mercy. In terms of literary manners, this poem 
belched at meals and put its feet upon the table. Its 
originality and power were beyond doubt, but many ques¬ 
tioned whether they were good for poetry. To-day we can 
salute the originality and smile at the consternation it 
caused. Not everything in the poem is well judged : there 
are passages and images that simply don’t come off: but 
t e publication and the stir did poetry a deal of good. 

ere at last was a man who followed Synge’s precept and 
\ put mto his P oetr Y th e life he knew. Synge had said that 
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before poetry could be real again, it must learn to be brutal; 
that there was no true poetry which had not its roots among 
the clay and worms. This prescription The Everlasting 
Mercy surely followed. 

By Dead Man's Thom, while setting wires, 

Who should come up but Billy Myers, 

A friend of mine, who used to be 
As black a sprig of hell as me. 

With whom I’d planned, to save encroachin’. 

Which fields and coverts each should poach in. 

Now when he saw me set my snare. 

He tells me ‘ Get to hell from there. 

This field is mine ’, he says, ‘ by right; 

If you poach here, there’ll be a fight. 

Out now ,' he says, 4 and leave your wire ; 

It’s mine .’ 

It am t. 

4 You put.’ 

4 You liar .’ 

4 You closhy put.’ 

4 You bloody liar 
4 This is my field / 

4 This is my wire .’ 

4 I’m ruler here .’ 

4 You ain’t.’ 

i T * 

I am . 

4 I’ll fight you for it.’ 

4 Right, by damn. 

Not now, though, I’ve a-sprained my thumb, 

We’ll fight after the harvest hum. 

And Silas Jones, that bookie wide, 

Will make a purse five pounds a side .’ 

Those were the words, that was the place 
By which God brought me into grace. 

Now here, obviously, were targets for orthodox criticism 
and for that conservative, amused attitude to anything new 
which is best exemplified by Punch. No poacher, we feel 
safe in saying, ever addressed his rival as ‘ you closhy put ’. 
Yet such compromise was a step in the right direction. 
Shaw’s Eliza Doolittle had yet to startle polite society : even 
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the most defiant iconoclast dared not put into verse the 
exchanges which the poachers would make in real hfe. 

The poem, published first in a review, fell roughly into 
die mill-pond of contemporary verse, and the rousing splash 
greatly enlivened the polite surface. Objection, parody, 
abuse, and praise spread in widening circles, leaving no inch 
untroubled. Anyone who can make the British public 
argue about poetry, however stupidly, has accomplished the 
feat of a lifetime. Masefield had got himself talked about, 
not only by those who were interested in poetry, but by the 
far greater crowd of those who rush in angrily or derisively 
to damn what they do not understand. The foundations 
of his fame were laid : and, with characteristic vigour and 
courage, he proceeded to build soundly upon them. Two 
more long poems followed, The Widow in the Bye Street 
and, even better, Dauber. 

Dauber is the most satisfactory of these early narrative 
poems because it comes nearer than the others to expressing 
in a fable the conflict which was troubling Masefield ; a 
peculiarly English conflict which he was to resolve later. 
It is the story of a man sensitive to beauty, set in a com¬ 
munity which is hostile or at least indifferent to everything 
that he values. Dauber—we know him by his mates* con¬ 
temptuous nickname—Dauber longs to be a painter, to 
record on canvas the grace of ships at sea, the movement of 
light on water, the energy of the tides. For his livelihood 
he paints the metal and woodwork of the ship. In his few 
spare hours, he paints the pictures which his uncompre¬ 
hending shipmates destroy. To one sympathetic friend he 
confides his aims. No one has painted the sea ‘ from the 
inside ’, with practical seaman’s knowledge. Dauber’s 
tragedy is not merely that his shipmates despise him, but 
that his preoccupations make him less able for the com¬ 
munal task, a less useful member of a society whose needs 
and obligations he cannot help recognizing, but which will 
never recognize his. In the end, the hfe breaks him— 
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The poem opens magnificently, with a dramatist’s cer¬ 
tainty and precision. 

Four bells were struck, the watch was called on deck, 

All work aboard was over for the hour, 

And some men sang and others played at check, 

Or mended clothes or watched the sunset glower. 

The bursting west was like an opening flower, 

And one man watched it till the light was dim, 

But no one went across to talk to him. 

There are a few purple passages, but the story advances 
steadily, uncovering the conflict in Dauber’s soul. Why 
can he not be an integral member of the community ? He 
longs to be accepted, even by these oafs who jeer at him. 
If only he were able to match what is good in them, he 
would be entitled to differ, to follow his own star. 

And then the thought came : ‘ I’m a failure. All 
My life has been a failure. They were right. 

It will not matter if I go and fall ; 

I should be free then from this hell’s delight. 

I’ll never paint. Best let it end to-night. 

I’ll slip over the side. I’ve tried and failed / 

So in the ice-cold in the night he quailed. 

Then, surprisingly, comes recognition. 

‘ Why, holy sailor, Dauber, you’re a man ! ’ 

the Mate exclaims : and his approval is presently confirmed 
by the Bosun. 

As the Bose began, 

The Dauber felt promoted into man. 

That is the real conflict, the conflict of the artist in a 
Philistine country. There is so much that, if he is honest 
and normal, he has to admire about the Philistines. He 
longs to excel at their ploys and pastimes. The painter 
would like to box, the poet to score a century in county 
cricket. Dauber wanted, more simply, more essentially, to 
be a useful member of the ship’s company. In the end, as 
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I said, the harsh, tough world breaks him : yet he dies 
undaunted. He has not succeeded, but he understands. 

‘It will go on’, he cried aloud, and passed. 

Dauber is important. It is Masefield’s first real success in a 
form he was soon to restore to its lost place in English 
literature, the poem that tells a story. Story-telling had 
been die poet’s first function, until the growth of the novel 
had taken it from him, and made him turn instead to the 
exploration of his own feelings. Narrative poetry sur¬ 
vived, but it became artificial in the sense that it no longer 
dealt with contemporary life. Only the debased art of the 
street ballad, celebrating a murder or some such catastrophe, 
kept to the concerns of the common man. Lalla Rookh , 
Sohrab and Rustum , Idylls of the King, the romances of 
William Morris : they dealt all of them with exotic 
themes, remote in space and time. But here was a man 
who had sailed before the mast writing a narrative poem 
about a life he knew and understood. 

Here, too, the man who had noted with passionate con¬ 
cern how in Shakespeare’s plays the brilliant, the sensitive, 
the vulnerable lives went down, while the coarse, the prac¬ 
tical, the brutish throve : how in that world a Bolingbroke 
inevitably beats a Richard, Hamlet and Falstaff must be 
broken, and Hotspur lose to Hal : the sensitive but un- 

efeated poet could, without abating a tittle of his dislike for 

Hal, do justice to the life in which the Hals of this world were 

successful. Dauber is not a masterpiece. The verse is too 

uneven, the descriptive passages are not quite naturally 

integrated into the story. But it is a fine poem, and it did 

nearly all the tilings its author wanted. It presented in a 

typicaUy British fable a typically British conflict of ideas and 
feelings. 

Another long poem. The Daffodil Fields, set in the English 
countryside, took Masefield nearer to his goal. Then came 
ms masterpiece, Reynard the Fox, the finest English narrative 
poem of the century, and one of the finest in our language. 
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Here was what the poet had been bom to achieve. Here 
was a subject and a setting which gave him full scope for all 
his powers. Here was a conflict, inevitable, rising from the 
very nature of things, with a deferred happy ending which 
satisfied both sides alike, the weary hunted fox escaping the 
hunters whose urge to destroy him was sublimated in ad¬ 
miration for the gallant dance he led them. In this poem 
every characteristic, every mannerism is subdued to a single 
aim. The inspiration flames throughout. Compassion for 
the fox, understanding of the hunters, knowledge and love 
of country folk, the excitements of pursuit, the music of 
English names, and, above all, an Englishness, a feeling for 
the English scene which has no parallel outside the grandest 
of English country poems : all these qualities combine 
smoothly to make a poem which is the peak of Masefield’s 
achievement and puts him among the great. We must 
look back to Chaucer for a like simplicity and effortless 
evocation of our countryside : and, in tliis poem, Masefield 
stands near his master. No one can say how generations to 
come will value a poem, but that natural, direct penetration 
to the heart of English country life which sings in almost 
every stanza of this poem makes it an odds-on starter in the 
survival stakes. I would sooner bet on it than on any poem 
about the English countryside which has been written in our 
time. In itself it would be the justification for a lifetime’s 

work : Masefield has more to offer. 

★ ★ ★ 

Quotation from Reynard the Fox is difficult on a small 
scale, because the whole poem flows with extraordinary 
ease and movement, and the effect is cumulative. It is the 
perfect example of a modern narrative poem, deeply rooted 
in the traditions of the past. Chaucer’s legacy to Masefield 
has not been one of rhythm, but it is obvious from the start. 

As the characters assemble for the meet, they take us back at 
once to the Prologue from the Canterhrry Tales. 

A pommle cob came trotting up, 

Round-bellied like a drinking-cup, 
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Bearing on back a pommle man, 

Round-bellied like a drinking-can, 

The clergyman from Condicote. 

His face was scarlet from his trot, 

His white hair bobbed about his head 
As halos do round clergy dead. 

He asked Tom Copp, ‘ How long to wait ? * 

His loose mouth opened like a gate, 

To pass the wagons of his speech. 

He had a mighty voice to preach, 

Though indolent in odier matters. 

He let his children go in tatters. 

and 

Old Steven from Scratch Steven Place 
(A white beard and a rosy face) 

Came next on his stringhalty grey. 

4 I’ve come to see the hounds away,’ 

He said, 4 and ride a field or two. 

We old have better things to do 
Than breaking all our necks for fun.’ 

He shone on people like the sun, 

And on himself for shining so. 

Three men came riding in a row : 

John Pym, a bull-man, quick to strike, 

Gross and blunt-headed like a shrike, 

Yet sweet-voiced as a piping flute ; 

Tom See, the trainer, from the Toot, 

Red, with an angry, puzzled face 

And mouth twitched upward out of place, 

Sucking cheap grapes and spitting seeds ; 

And Stone, of Bartlc’s Cattle Feeds, 

A man whose bulk of flesh and bone 
Made people call him Twenty Stone. 

He was the man who stood a pull 
At Tencombe with the Jersey bull, 

And brought the bull back to his stall. 

Later comes a description of the pack. Quite apart from 
its natural eloquence and its music, Masefield has here 
accomplished something rare in English writing. It is 
common enough, in this country of animal lovers, when 
writing of animals and human beings, to tilt the scale in 
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favour of the animals. Writers from other countries 
strongly favour the human elements in the picture. In 
Reynard the Fox, despite the fact that an animal is the osten¬ 
sible hero, Masefield has managed to write impartially. 
Here, if in no other way, he reminds one of Hardy. It is 
life that is being celebrated in Reynard the Fox . Life is the 
real hero, life expressed aboundingly in the hero-worship of 
the clergyman’s daughter for her friend, the children sucking 
their thumbs, the huntsmen, the horses, die hounds, the fox. 

‘ Let every tiling that has life praise the Lord ’ is the poet’s 
cry, and he praises the life which is the Lord’s gift. 

Here is the description of the pack : 

The hunt trit-trotted to die meeting, 

Tom Dansey touching cap to greeting, 

Slow lifting crop-thong to the rim, 

No hunter there got more from him 
Except some brightening of die eye. 

He halted at die Cock and Pye, 

The hounds drew round him on the green, 

Arrogant, Daffodil, and Queen, 

Closest, but all in litde space. 

Some lolled their tongues, some made grimace. 
Yawning, or tilting nose in quest, 

All stood and looked about with zest, 

They were uneasy as they waited. 

Their sires and dams had been well-mated, 

They were a lovely pack for looks ; 

Their forelegs drumsticked without crooks, 

Straight, without over-tread or bend, 

Muscled to gallop to the end, 

With neat feet round as any cads. 

Great-chested, muscled in the slats, 

Bright, clean, short-coated, broad in shoulder, 

With stag-like eyes that seemed to smoulder. 

The heads well-cocked, the clean necks strong, 

Brows broad, ears close, the muzzles long, 

And all like racers in the thighs ; 

Their noses exquisitely wise. 

Their minds being memories of smells ; 

Their voices like a ring of bells ; 
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Their stems all spirit, cock and feather ; 

Their colours like the English weather, 

Magpie and hare, and badger-pye, 

Like minglings in a double dye, 

Some smutty-nosed, some tan, none bald ; 

Their manners were to come when called, 

Their flesh was sinew knit to bone, 

Their courage like a banner blown. 

Their joy to push liim out of cover, 

And hunt him till they rolled him over. 

They were as game as Robert Dover. 

This is at once followed by an account of Tom Dansey, 
the whip, and his assistant, which is every bit as sensitive, 
but sensitive in a different way. Masefield’s response to his 
subjects in this poem is as supple and delicate as the touch in a 
blind man’s fingers, crossing from texture to texture, 
responding differently but with equal joy to the heavy 
smoothness of silk and the sun-warmed bark of a tree. 
Reynard the Fox is a magical poem, the more magical because 
the poet s eyes are all the time fixed upon the earth and upon 
its creatures. Masefield’s note of mysticism has never been 
more strongly and deeply sounded than in this extroverted 
poem of a typical English activity in a typically English 

countryside. 

VI 

Masefield the playwright is not easy to write about. I 

could avoid the difficulty by sticking to the first part of my 

programme, and writing only of the few peaks of his 

achievement : but an account of him which ignored his 

work in the theatre would be criminally incomplete. He 

as done a good deal of work for the theatre, and sets store 

y it. We cannot, therefore, help asking why the practical 

°w edge shown in the book on Shakespeare has not had a 

greater effect. There is no denying that Masefield’s impact 

^1 j C / T leatre has been smaller than on his other chosen 
belds of work. 
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Even so, few poets have fared better. Yeats had an 
effect on the theatre, but chiefly through his creative effect 
on other writers, and on the art of speaking verse. His was 
the decisive influence in developing the Abbey Theatre ; he 
gave it Synge and Lady Gregory, and was godfather to 
many plays. But his own plays, with the exception of The 
Words Upon the Window Pane , hardly broke new ground. 
Stephen Phillips is forgotten, Gordon Bottomlcy’s influence 
was specialized. John Drinkwater’s plays, more adroit than 
poetic, had a greater measure of success, but most people 
think of him as a playwright rather than as a poet. It has 
been left to T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry to impress the 
theatre, to add a new dimension to the scope of contem¬ 
porary drama. No ; Masefield has fared no worse than the 
earlier poets, and better than some. 

Masefield’s comparative lack of influence is probably due 
to the fact that he has made continual experiments m drama, 
never really settling down to any single type of play and 
achieving complete success in it. His plays have fallen 
into three styles : poetic plays with realistic, even domestic 
themes, of which The Tragedy of Nan is the finest example ; 
historical plays ; and plays in which, influenced probably by 
the Japanese theatre and by his faithful love for the classics, 
Masefield has gone further away from realism, in the direc¬ 
tion pointed by Yeats and Bottomley, to poetic plays with 
chorus. A love of experiment is a great virtue in a poet, 
provided he does not pass to a new genre before he has 
mastered the one that goes before it ; and it will probably 
be the verdict of later critics that Masefield helped to lay 
foundations rather than to build mansions in the world of 
the theatre. 

In The Tragedy of Nan he comes near to making that im¬ 
passioned fusion between sordid circumstance and mystical 
reality at which the whole of his work has been aimed. 
Nan is the daughter of a man who was hanged for sheep 
stealing. Brought up in the sordid house of her uncle, she 
loves a wastrel, loses him, and, companioned by an ancient 
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whose part in the play recalls that of the Fool in Lear, finds 
consolation through hearing, in the voice of the river, the 
music of eternity. For Masefield as for Synge, nature is the 
solvent for human problems, but Masefield strains to pierce 
through the veil of appearances, which for Synge is enough. 

The play is a chaos of emotion rather than an ordered 

whole, turbulent as the stream of Severn which brings to 

Nan s distraught ears the message of eternity. Some of its 

passages are magnificent, but, like so much of Masefield’s 

work, it is violently uneven, and the language sometimes 

leaves us in doubt as to which world we are in. Such 

doubts are always risky in a work of art, and most dangerous 

of all on the stage, where everything has to have concrete 

representation or be most precisely and powerfully sug¬ 
gested. 

Such speeches as this of Gaffer’s, for instance, are difficult 
in the theatre : 


The salmon fishers’ll lose dieir nets to-night. The tide’ll 
sweep them away. O I have known it. It takes the nets up 
miles. Miles. They find ’em high up. Beyond Glorster. 
Beyond Artpury. Girt golden flay-flowers over ’em And 
apple trees a-growin’ over ’em. Apples of red and apples of 

gold. They fall into the water. The water be still there, where 
tlie apples fall. The nets *ave apples in them. 


This passion for short sentences crops up again in The 
Tragedy of Pompey the Great, two years later. This play, 
written m prose, is puzzling for the contrast between the 
excellence of some of its dramatic touches and its lack of a 
dramatic centre of gravity. For a writer of Masefield’s eye 
and ear the characterization is poor. Subsidiary charac¬ 
ters, such as the ship’s Captain in Act III, and a mutineer or 
two, are sharply and clearly drawn ; their dialogue bites. 


captain: 
pompey : 

CAPTAIN : 


She’s coming, my lord. Shall I cut ? We might 
do it, even now. 

She is not coming. And if she were, what is death ? 
Hard times for the widow, my lord. 
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Now and then we are given the speed and crackle of 
speech that make good theatre. 

AciLius : Pride is a mean thing in the presence of death. 

To-day you are great, and the kings bring tribute to 
you. To-morrow you may be this, only this, 
praised by the worm. 

pompey : You talk of the presence of death. Man, I am in the 

presence of life, and death’s a pleasure to it. 

If all Pompey’s lines were of that quality, we should have a 
play indeed. Unfortunately for the greater part of his time 
he is verbose and boring. He utters noble sentiments by the 
swathe, and, in a play that has very little action, where even 
Pompey’s death is made to happen offstage, he is a fatal 
weight. Worse, no clear character emerges from all the 
words. Decisions are made, statesmanship shown, but they 
remain academic. Nor do Pompey’s wife or the various 
senators and guards do much better. Change lines and 
names, and no one would be the wiser. Cato, when, after 
much preparation, he is brought on the stage, turns out to 
be no more than a book-end. 

Here is a fair sample of the dialogue : 

pompey : Domitius, when a man thinks fixedly of anything, 

desiring it with his whole nature, he creates a witch 
in the air, who eats that lust of his dll she is a strong 
pitiless devil. 

Domitius, you are given up to a devil. A devil of 
lust for battle. But you are fiercer than a devil, for 
when there is no enemy you fight your friends, and 
when there are no friends you fight yourself. And 
when you have tom yourself bloody you fight ideas, 
not because you understand them, and hate them, 
but because when you are not fighting you are 
nothing. I fear you, Domitius. A man’s friends 
are those who understand his ideas, and advance 
them. You are Caesar’s friend, Domitius. 
domitius : ( intensely) You killed my brother, when you were a 

young man. For that, I swore to tear your heart 
out. You dined with me once, twenty years ago. 
You will not remember. I put my hand upon your 


POMPBY : 


POMPEY : 


LENTULUS: 

domitius : 
theophanes 

POMPEY : 
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shoulder. I had a knife in my other hand. I 
could have stabbed you to die heart. And there 
you would have died, Magnus, in a mess of roses and 
spilled wine, before my old Marian friends. But I 
saw that you were a better man than my brother. 
Something you said. I saw that you were what 
Rome wanted. (Pause) 

(Fiercely) You know better than to call me Caesar’s 
friend. I’ve made Cxsar rock in his seat. 

You are Cxsar’s friend. Your heart beats pulse for 
pulse with Caesar’s heart. You malign me because 
my hands are not red from butchery like his. And 
at this moment, while you malign me, Flaccus is 
ending the war. Take no more thought of the war. 

The war is over. (The Generals draw to one side and 
talk apart for a moment) 

Rome is the problem now. You would do well to 
think of Rome. This is the seventh popular rising 
since my boyhood. Seven desperate attempts to 
change in fifty years. Docs that teach you nothing ? 
Theophanes. 

Yes. 

Magnus. 

I offered Caesar a broken and distracted Italy. He 
took it. A turbulent, useless Spain. He took it. 

I have flung down half a useless world, and he has 
gorged it and come on into the trap. I am camped 
in plenty, with six fleets ruling the seas. Caesar is 
trenched in mud, living on roots. Besieging me, 
you call it ? He has dug thirty miles of works. He* 
has not enough men to guard ten miles. His men 
are exhausted and starving. He stays in those works 
during my pleasure ; no longer. He cannot force 

me to battle. He cannot raid my hues. He cannot 
go back to Rome. 

And I, with one slight dirust, am tumbling him 
into ruin. 


The Tragedy of Pompey the Great was followed four years 
later by Philip the King, written in verse, and the Japanese 
influence begms to be shown in The Faithful a year later. 
1 he remaining plays, of which Good Friday is probably the 
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best known, tend more and more towards specialization ; 
that is to say, they are written for the poetic theatre, rather 
than for the theatre in general. 


VII 

It will come as no surprise to the reader that Masefield has 
written magnificently for children. His peculiar blend of 
zest and gravity, of relish and intense concentration, to- 
gedicr with his love of the technicalities of any craft, make 
an ideal equipment for a children’s writer. The Midnight 
Folk , and its sequel, The Box of Delights , or, When the 
Wolves were Running , are among the most sure-footed and 
robust books for children ever written. Above all their 
other qualities, they have magic. 

The Midnight Folk is about a boy called Kay Harker, whose 
governess, Daisy Pouncer, is a witch. She is finally un¬ 
masked and routed with the help of a company of most 
attractive animals, including a rat, who proudly describes 
himself as a marine cellarman, and various cats—one of 
whom sides with the Witch. 

In The Box of Delights , Daisy Pouncer returns with a 
heroic scheme to prevent the celebration of Christmas by 
kidnapping all the cathedral clergy. Once again she is 
foiled. The books abound in magical descriptions, of 
wrecks lying beneath the sea, of a phoenix rising from the 
fire, and many other happenings to which children return 
again and again, always finding, as they grow older, things 
which had escaped them at earlier readings. An ex¬ 
perienced writer has said that the test of a children’s book is 
that grown-ups shall enjoy it too. Masefield’s books sail 
through this test triumphantly. He writes always for those 
whose imaginations are quickened by magical things, whose 
sympathies are generous and whose blood runs warm. 
Their age in years does not matter. 
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VIII 

There has always been a good deal of debate about the 
functions of the Poet Laureate. The popular view, if one 
can judge from the press, is that in return for liis appoint¬ 
ment the public may look to him to celebrate in verse any 
happening of national importance. The minority regards 
his title as the public recognition of a poet’s quality, and 
feels that no duty is expected from him, other than to go on 
writing the sort of poetry winch earned him the award. 

Tennyson, a Laureate who caught the imagination of the 
public without losing the regard of specialists, set a formid¬ 
able precedent by the success with which he adapted his 
powers to public themes. No poet in our history was 
happier with poems written for special occasions. His 
successor did his best to keep the tradition alive, but unfor¬ 
tunately had not the means to sustain it. The poet who 
came before Masefield held very strong views, and accepted 
the post of Laureate only on condition that he should con¬ 
tinue as before, and should not be called upon to write what 
he regarded as the equivalent of poetic journalism. His 
obduracy in tliis attitude earned him much censure from the 
popular press, which reproached him for fading to earn liis 
money. Thus Masefield, when he received the title, felt 
obliged to justify liis appointment by the sort of work that 
seemed to be expected of him. 

After this it may seem a paradox to say that in one short 
prose work he justified the appointment many times over. 
The Nine Days Wonder, sub-titled The Operation Dynamo, is 
worth all Masefield’s official poems put together. He had 
shown before, in Gallipoli, his extraordinary aptitude for 
describing any operation which involved the sea. Yet, 
magnificent though Gallipoli is, it cannot compare with The 
Nine Days Wonder. This short book, fifty-seven pages of 
prose and four poems, is modestly sub-titled ‘ A short 
account of the last nine days in the recent campaign in Bel¬ 
gium ending at Dunquerque It is written in a spare. 
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objective prose, economical and unadorned ; poetic in its 
precision, and English in its understatement. 

Commander Clouston had been of the utmost service in 
helping the escape of nearly two hundred thousand men under 
frightful conditions of strain and danger. It was a grief to 
many that he did not live to see the lifting brought to an end. 

The subject is one which Masefield was bom and bred to 
handle. The critic who was the first to proclaim the mag¬ 
nificent unity of Shakespeare’s sequence of English his¬ 
torical plays, the lover of England, the romantic whom the 
realities of sailing before die mast had only confirmed in his 
love of romance, was confronted by this preposterous and 
superb feat of improvisation, wherein an army was saved 
from certain destruction by die mobilizing of every sort of 
vessel and small boat that could be ferried across the Channel 
in a calm sea. All Masefield’s admiration and wonder were 
called out by this achievement. Where a journalist corus¬ 
cates in adjectives, the sure hand of the poet recorded with 
taut precision exactly what took place, selecting from the 
welter of achievement incidents that give it shape and 
meaning. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to quote from The Nine 
Days Wonder , because the writing is at once compact and 
fluent, and every page bears the stamp of mastery. Every 
paragraph is incandescent with that peculiar radiance which 
results from the fusion of genius with a subject which per¬ 
fectly fits it. One short extract, however, may be chosen 
which shows that this is indeed the man who wrote Reynard 
the Fox and Dauber and the novels and the book on Shakes¬ 
peare. 

The enemy had proclaimed our complete encirclement and 
destruction ; no doubt he had expected to achieve both aims. 

He did not do these things, because he could not. He came up 
against inundations and defences which checked his tanks : 
against soldiers who defied him and drove him back : against 
our Air Force, which attacked him with complete indifference 
to the numbers he sent against it: and against our Navy, which 
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is a service apart. Lastly, he came up a&inst the spirit of this 
Nation, which, when roused, will do great things. The Nation 
rose to the lifting of the Armies as to no other event in recent 
times. It was an inspiration to all, to feel that will to save 
running through the land. The event was as svrift as Life ; no 
possible preparation could be made ; the thing fell suddenly, 
and had to be met on die instant. Instantly, in i C ply to the 
threat, came the will to help from the whole marine population 
of these islands. Word passed that the armies were ship¬ 
wrecked on the sands ; at once die lifeboats put out, and kept 
plying as long as diere was anyone to lift. 

Our Army did not save Belgium ; that is a little matter 
compared with the great matter, that it tried to. In the effort, 
it lost thirty thousand men, all its transport, all its guns, all its 
illusions ; it never lost its heart. 

The Nation said to those men, in effect : ‘ Hold on ; we 
will get you away/ They held on, and we got them away. 

It is hard to think of those dark formations on the sand, 

waiting in the rain of death, without the knowledge, that Hope 

and Help are stronger tilings than death. Hope and Help came 

together in their power into the minds of thousands of simple 

men, who went out in the Operation Dynamo and plucked 
them from ruin. 

h ^° et laureate had written nothing else, this small 
00 would have made his appointment memorable. 


EX 

One quality in Masefield's work we have not yet par- 
ticu arized, although it has been growing clearer page by 
page. This is his mysticism, his faith in the persistence of 

S p lnt / an< ^ * tS ^ mrnanence hi the world of things. The 
ver asting Mercy , with all its violence and crudity, is a story 
0 conversion. The book about Shakesp eare all the time 
ssunics the permanence of spiritual values, as do the lines on 
ope and Help quoted from The Nine Days Wonder . 

th if 1 1 CSe an ^ ot ^ cr overt mentions are only, as it were, 
. e . . rea ers on a sea of mystical feeling. For Masefield the 
e universe everywhere glimmers with eternal light. 
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It has been his grepc quality as a poet, the quality which en¬ 
titles us, in spite of all his unevenness, his banalities, his fail¬ 
ure to sustain a high tension, to use the word great in talking 
of him, that he has managed to dramatize his feeling for 
spiritual realty in movement. The movement of the events 
he describes, the movement of his verse, the sudden im¬ 
petuous quickening which so often surprise and delight the 
reader, embody a mysticism which less sensitive, less robust 
nerves would have left nebulous and unexpressed. Always 
Masefield can hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near 

and often he can countermarch it in his verse. Some mys¬ 
tics oppose the movement of life with the stillness of eternity. 
Masefield runs races with it. Reynard the Fox , Right Royal , 
the sonnet called The Racer, the race home in The Bird of 
Dawning —the race is one of his most frequent images. He 
accepts incarnation, and fills his friend Kipling’s unforgiving 
minute, not with desperate activity, but with a strong man’s 
acknowledgement of the conditions into which he is bom, 
made stronger by a belief that what he values most is beyond 
Time’s reach. Thus he can render unto Time the things 
that are Time’s, and keep in his soul the faith that, for him, 
gives life its splendour. 

It is not easy to detach a poet’s faith from the words in 
which he gives form to it. Probably we should not try ; 
but let the poet tell us at his chosen hour : 

You are more beautiful than women are, 

Wiser than men, stronger than ribbed death, 

Juster than Time, more constant than the star, 

Dearer than love, more intimate than breath, 

Having all art, all science, all control 

Over the still unsmithied, even as Time 
Cradles the generations of man’s soul. 

You are a light to guide, the way to climb. 

So, having followed beauty, having bowed 

To wisdom and to death, to law, to power, 

I, like a blind man, stumble from the crowd 
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Into die darkness of a deeper hour, 

Where in the lonely silence I may wait 

The prayed-for gleam—your hand upon die gate. 

We learn the stature of a mystic not so much from the 
answers he gives as from the questions he poses. Masefield 
throughout his life has posed the great questions, and, as a 
poet should, has mimed his answers. 


X 

The score, then, for John Masefield, his contribution to 
die life and literature of his time, is one supreme long narra¬ 
tive poem, wholely English, which no one but he could 
have written : two or three other long poems, original in 
matter and manner, which brought violent gusts of energy 
to the polite, faintly countrified air of poetry in their day : 
a handful of short pieces which have passed into current 
thought : a just, spare, and impassioned commentary upon 
England s greatest writer : two chronicles of high achieve¬ 
ment which match their theme : and other books, poems, 
and plays lit with flashes of intense but intermittent light. 
He has never written meanly, coldly, or carelessly. He has 
sided always with the weak against the strong. The right 
things have moved him, whether to anger or joy. Sensitive, 
gentle, and brave, he has found his mainspring in love of life 
and compassion for all that live it. 

Besides this score, the debit side of his work does not 
matter. Call it the cost of an enthusiastic and vigorous 
craftsman, who never stopped work for fear of making a 
mistake, and was too humble to insist on appearing only on 

OC - ons of his own choice. Masefield has given to every 
task the best he could command ; when all the bells of his 
ta ent chimed with the occasion, the result has been noble. 
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